BUCKINGHAM
wound the honour and judgement of himself and his father. It is therefore His Majesty's express and final commandment that you cease this unparliamentary inquisition.3 In conclusion die King himself addressed to them the ominous words: cRemember that Parliaments altogether are in my power for their calling, sitting and dissolution.'1 In view of the crisis which affairs had reached, and fearing the veiled threat of dissolution, the Commons proceeded to turn the House into a Grand Committee, ordering all doors to be locked, no members to go out and no other business to be transacted until this affair were settled.
In the meantime Charles announced his decision that the House should meet in conference to hear from the Duke's own lips his vindication of his conduct. The audience was to be held in the Painted Chamber, a room splendidly gilded, with magnificent frescoes, which would form a perfect background for the Duke's brilliant and handsome personality. But the Commons were in no mood to appreciate beauty, either of person or environment, and it was in a grim mood that they presented themselves to hear what their young leader had to say.
Once again Buckingham's speech rings with sincerity and an ardent desire to win over the Commons.2 Its appealing phrases contrast strongly with the more coldly uncompromising speech which the King had just delivered. After explaining away Charles's threat of a dissolution and announcing the royal intention of forming a committee to consider the state of the realm, Buckingham spoke of his own intentions to serve his master and keep a good understanding between King and People. Tor my part,5 he stated, 'I wish my heart and actions were known to
1 RUSHWORTH, Historical Collections^ i, pp. 220-25. The speech is printed in RUSHWORTH, Historical Collections, i, pp. 227-32.
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